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Members Off | 


Jobs Exposed | 


© 
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A plot that was " plarined to stop 
unemployed workers from the South 
from going to Maryland on_a job 
this summer, has just been exposed. 


Responsible for this plot was Don- 


. Henderson, notorious Communist 


Party chief, of the so-called Food, 
‘Tobaeco, and Allied Workers Union, 
-C.L.O., known here in the South as 
UCAPAWA. 


Spy Planted bi Union 


Henderson planted a spy who went 
‘office of the National Farm Labor 


‘to strike the plants owned by the 
-Campbell Soup Co. in Chicage and 
Camden, N.. J., 
‘carried out its plan to hire 210 un- 


- employed members of the National 


‘Farm Labor Union to work in their 


new canning factory at Salisbury,| |. 
Maryland. The Campbell Soup Co. |} 


just opening this new plant and 


4 


Campbell Soup Co. 
- stood firm on their contract and told 
- Mr. Henderson that he could not give 
+ them orders as to whom they should 
hire for a plant where he had no 


#CIO.” 
. 1°: ‘of the A. F. of L. Meat and Cannery 


not a single member of Henderson’s 
alleged union was employed there. 


members. 
Accuses Union 


Henderson charged H. L. Mitchell, 
‘President; and Barney Taylor, Or- 
“ganization Director, with being in “a 


‘conspiracy to break up the FTA- 
President Leon B. Schachter 


‘Workers Union; and a representative 
‘of the Campbell Soup Co. were also 
‘charged with being parties to this so- 
‘called “plot.”” Henderson based his 
“charge on an alleged affidavit made 


‘by Buford W. Posey who has been 
‘exposed as a young Communist who 


was planted in the Union office for 


‘the purpose of rifling office files and 


‘securing information that might be 
of value to the Communists in their 
.drive to organize the South. 


Threatened Strike In 1945 


It will be recalled that 400 Union 
were employed in the 
“Campbell Soup Co. plant in Camden 
‘during the summer of 1944 and that 
‘a similar group was kept from going 
to work last year when Henderson 


‘successfully threatened to stop pro- 


‘duction in the Campbell Soup Co. 


‘plant. In 1944 Russia was at war 
-and the Communists were doing 


everything to aid the war effort, 


even at the expense of American} 


(Continued = Page Four) 


‘Union Lawyer ‘Helps 
Get Fair Settlement 


J asper Ritchman, member of Local 
No. 194 at Grady, Ark., reports that 
Attorney K. T. Sutton has secured a 
fair settlement of his 1945 crop ac- 
count with Mr. G. C. Wood, landlord. 
Mr. Wood had refused to pay the 


“member the full amount due him. 


The complant was placed in the 
hands of the Union lawyer. Mr. Sut- 
ton started legal proceedings to col- 
lect the money so the claim was paid 


promptly. 


Plot, To Kee 


if the company 


officials | 


_ Memphis, Tenn, 


“by the name of Buford Posey, in the} - 


‘Union. Henderson then threatened| 
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25¢ Per 


“The group 60 Union on way the Carhpbell 


Soup Co. plant in Salisbury, Maryland, left Memphis in two large 
buses, Friday, July 12th. Qther bus loads left each week during July. 


They will work throughout the tomato season, returning to a South 


in time for cotton picking, early. in October. 


Time To Pay Your 1947 Union Dues 


Starting September. Ist., all locai secretaries may collect 1947 mem- 
bership dues from any and all members. The membership dues are $4,00 
per family for all who were in good standing in 1946. All new members 
and those who have not paid up in full this year will pay $5.00. The 
membership dues cover husband and wife and all children under 16 years 
of age who are living at home. an others are required to pay the full 


amount. 


Members should start paying their dues for 1947 early in the fall. The 


first 2 


,000 who pay up for 1947 will receive a large sized 1947 calendar. 


The new calendars will be in from the printers early in oo There 
will not be as many as last year, so get yours early. 

All members who live near an organized local should pay their dues 
to the local’s secretary. Be sure the secretary has your name and the piace 
you get your mail on the receipt he gives you or otherwise, you will not 
get either your calendar or your FARM LABOR NEWS each month. 

All members who live in communities where there is no local, may 
send in their-Union dues for 1947 to the office. Their membership will be 
placed in a general local until such a ‘time as One is organized near where 
they live. Any member of a local paying his dues direct to the office will 
receive a calendar and told to go to his local secretary for his new 1947 


cards 


During the year, there will be no reduction in dues. All members must 
pay the full amount or they will not be in good standing. Members who 
do not pay before January 1, 1947, will be in arrears. 


Cotton May Hit 50c A Pound 


But There’s A 


Bust Coming 


By H. L. MITCHELL 
Cotton prices are now over 36¢ a 
pound. Many people believe the 
price will go to 50¢ before the fall is 
over. Everyone expects at least 40¢ 


| for cotton. 


Some of us who lived. in the Miss- 
issippi delta area back in 1919 and 
1920, remember when long staple 
cotton was nearly a dollar a pound. 
I made my first sharecrop that year 
near Ruleville, Miss., on old. man 
Marshall’s plantation. I was just 15 
years old. I had 5 acres of fine cot- 
ton and did not owe but a little to 
the landlord. I picked out a bale and 
wanted to sell it at 70¢ a pound. The 
landlord said for me to hold it and 
we would get a dollar. I held my 
cotton like the landlord said—there 
wasn’t anything else to do. I got out 
another bale and held that, I started 


in to pick another—then the price 
started to fall. I got less than 10¢ a 


pound when it was finally sold. I 
took my share of the money and 
bought my first suit with long pants. 
There wasn’t enough left to buy a 
pair of Sunday shoes. 


It may not happen this fall but it 
won't be long until the big bust 
comes again. The price of cotton is 
too high to last. My advice to mem- 
bers of the Union is to sell your cot- 
ton at the market price just as soon 
as you pick it out and get it ginned. 
Get the highest price you can but 
don’t hold it. Let the big planter go 
broke by himself this time. If he 
wants to gamble on cotton going to 
50¢ a pound—let him take a chance 
with his own money—but not with 


| yours. 


Ark. Planters 


|Want Cheap 


Foreign Labor 


Northeast Arkansas planters, ac- 
customed to securing labor from 
nearby towns and cities, are demand- 
ing that the Government import 
2,000 Mexicans and British subjects 
this fall to beat wages paid for cot- 
ton picking. 

. E. C. “Took’’ Gathings, represent- 
ing the big cotton planters in the 
Congress of the United States, is act- 
ing in his masters’ behalf in trying 
to get the Government to bring in 
foreign labor to Arkansas to be ex- 


‘| ploited. 


Union Protests To British, 


Mexican Governments 
_ Meanwhile, H. L. ‘Mitchell, Presi- 
dent of the National: Farm Labor 
Union, has filed complaints with the 
governments of Great Britain and 
Mexico against the proposed use of 
their nationalists to beat down wages 
of American. workers. 

~The International Landworkers 
Federation, with which the NFLU is 
affiliated, has also been requested to 
use its influence with British colonial 
officials and the Mexican Govern-_ 
ment to prevent the exploitation of 
foreign labor. © 


Now Land Grabbers 
Want More From _ 
Twist Cooperative 


Not content with turning over the 
15,000 acre Twist Plantation to a set 
of “land hogs” in northeast Arkan- 
sas, the heirs of the Twist Estate 
have filed a suit in U. S. District 
Court at Helena, demanding $97,000 
damages alleged to have been caused 
the property under op- 
eration. 


This is seen as a further move on 
the part of the plantation interests 
in Arkansas to tie up the property 
of the Twist Co-operative Associa- 
tion which was accumulated during 
the past 10 years. 


The National Farm Labor Union 


‘has offered legal assistance to the 


Co-op Association tn their fight to © 
prevent plantation thieves from 
robbing them of an estimated half 
million dollars. 


O 


Words Of Liberty 


By ROGER BALDWIN, 
Director American Civil Liberties 
Union | 

Here are the 80 most precious 
words in the English language: 
“Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech or of:the press; 
or the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble, and to petition 
the Government for a redress of 
grievances. ... “The right of the 
citizens of the United States to 
vote shall. not be denied or : 
abridged by the United States or. 
by any State on account of race, 


color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 
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Our Guest Column | 


College Boys And Girls Volunteer 


To Help At Delmo Homes Project | 


By MARJORIE ALLEN 


At the south Lilbourn Delmo La- 
bor Homes there is a house that used 
- to be the manager’s home when FSA 
’ operated the housing project for farm 
labor. Over the porch of this house 
there now: hangs a sign reading 
“Friends Work Camp.” Here a group 
of ten young people are living while 
they work without pay on communi- 
ty buildings for the residents of the 
north Lilbourn Negro project and the 
East Prairie white projects. 


Work Campers Come_ 


From Distant Places 


The work campers come from nine 
different colleges and almost as many 
parts of the country. None of them 
were ever in. southeast Missouri un- 
til this summer. All of them had 
heard and read about the problems 
of the people in this area and they 
came down to help them during 
their vacation. 


Early Risers 


‘In their work at the camp, they 
have learned that it helps to get up 
early and start work before the sun 
gets too hot. They get up about 95 
o'clock every morning and are on the 
- job by 6:30 for a five hour stretch. 

They finish their day’s work between 
2 and 5 every afternoon. The work 
is supervised Oy an experienced car- 
-penter. 


Who Is Who 


Among the better carpenters is 
Carl Baird, a student at Yale Di- 
vinity School, who hopes to do relief 
work abroad and to become a small 
town minister of the Gospel. Carl 
recently made a slide for the children 
at south Lilbourn and we hope to 
start a playground here. Frank 
Crane, also from Yale, has organized 
Fal baseball game each week at both 
the white and Negro projects at Lil- 
bourn. He is interested in inter- 
racial work and plans to become a 
minister in a city church. Tall John 
Wires, who stands ‘five foot and 
_ fifteen inches,” is a veteran who 
served one year in American Field 
Service and two years with the Army 
_ Medical Corps with the infantry. He 
expects to graduate from Haverford 
College next year. He wants to 
spend some time doing relief work 
in foreign countries. 


The only member of the group 
who is thought to be “a foreigner,” 
is Phil Babcock who comes from 
Boston, Mass. Some of the local peo- 
ple thought he came from Australia 
because of his Boston accent. Phil 
has worked on cattle ranches and in 
@ saw mill. He hopes to enter Olivet 
College in the fall. 


Girls Are Carpenters Too 
Girl work campers are: Emily 
Frey, Letha Jean Curtis, and the 
‘writer, Marjorie Allen. The girls too 
are learning the art of a carpenter. 


They have bent many nails and 
mashed a few fingers in the process 
of learning. Emily Frey will. be a 
junior at Queens College where she 
is studying biology. Letha Jean is a 
graduate of the University of Kansas 
and is going to the University of 
Wisconsin. She plans to be a college 
teacher. Marjorie 
Secretary for the Friends..Service 
Committee in New England. She is 
a graduate of Southern Methodist 


University and of}. | 


Texas. 


All Take Turns 


At Housework 


Frances Deaver, teacher of home 


economics in Souderton, Pa., plans 
the meals and instructs her assistant, 
known as the®“K. P.”, 
cleaning, cooking, and dish wash- 
ing. Each camper, boy and girl, 
takes aturn at - 


Supervisor Of The 


W ork Camp 3 


Arthur Churchill, Director of the 
Work Camp, expects to complete his 
training at Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary and become a minister to mi- 
grant workers. Several years ago, he 
worked in Ypsilanti, Michigan, and 
last year he and his wife, Ruth, 
worked with Mexican tomato pick- 
ers in Indiana. They have two small 
-|daughters, Kathryn and Marilyn, 
who are also members of the Work 
Camp household. 


A Quaker Project 
This year the Friends Work Camp 


in Missouri is one of 14 summer vol-! 


unteer work projects throughout the 


country sponsored by the American! 


Friends Service Committee. This 
Committee is the social service and 
relief organization of the Quakers. 
It is the hopé of the Service Commit- 
tee that such groups as the Lilbourn 
Work Camp may build bridges of un- 
standing between different kinds of 
people—and while the work campers 


work with their hands, that they may} 


make some small contribution to a 
solution of ‘the problems which 
plague society. 


Farm Wages Up eee 


Farm wages throughout the United 
States average $4.84 per day, accord- 
ng to the July Ist. report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washing- 
ton. 

Wage rates of $8.10 per day in 
California were the highest reported. 
$6.00 is being paid in New Jersey 
for farm work. The lowest rate was 
in South Carolina where farm labor 
received $2.65 per day. Alabama was 
next with $2.80 a day. Mississippi 
was reported paying $3 a day, and 
Arkansas, $3.40 for 10 hours work. 


Missouri rates of $4.50 led the South.' 


Allen is Youth! 


in house|- 


— 


Snake In ne. Grass 


BUFORD W. POSEY 


2,000 years ago there were 
gathered together 12 men who 
were disciples of a carpenter— 
Jesus of Nazareth. One of the 12 
proved to be a traitor. He was 
Judas Iscariot. Agcording to all re- 
ports, Judas was a nice looking 
but a weak young man. He denied 
his faith. 


About two moriths ago, ‘the man 
whose picture appears above, came 
to the office of the National. Farm 
Labor Union. He said he was a 
disabled yeteran attending a little | 
college in Mississippi and that he 
wanted a job for the summer. 
months. He was employed by the 
Union and like Judas, he denied 
his “faith.” 

This young man turned out to be 
a “snake in the grass” who was 
acting’ as an agent for the Com-_ 
munist Party: He rifled the files 

of the National Office—seeking in- 
formation that would be of value 
to his masters. Finding nothing he 
could use to advantage, he sudden- 
ly disappeared.; He was next heard - 
from through the column of a 
Philadelphia, Pa., newspaper in 
which he denounced the organiza- 
tion which took ae in. 


Bleed Tests Made 


- Information has been received that 
workers who need health cards to 


secure employment may have biood 


tests made at the Mercy Hospital in 
Forrest City at low cost. Tests are 


made one day and cards issued the 
next. 


Pass Your Farm Labor News 
On To Your Neighbors. Let 
Them Know What The _ 
Union Is Doing For Its 
Members | 


-eest Missouri 


Over two hundred sitaiaad Mis- 
souri tenant farmers and farm hands, 
about equally. divided between 
whites and N egroes, turned out for 
a mass meeting Sunday, July 14, to 


hear Captain Barney B. Taylor, the 23 


Union’s Organization Director, in a 
plea to “organize into an unbreak- 
able union.’ 


The meeting, sponsored by the | 
| strong and vigorous Gobler Local, 


was also ddressed by President B. S. 
Beck, who called for unity between 
whites and Negroes. 
stand together, the big shots will use 
us to break each other,” he said. - 


| Both Captain Taylor and President 
Beck were received with great en- 
thusiam, and old time members said 


that the talk was “‘all for the Union.” 
Visitors came from Bragg City, Lil- 
bourn, and other places for sry meet-= 


ing. 


retary-Treasurer, Dorothy Dowe, 


rived late for the meeting but the 
| people gathered around the back of 
|\a truck which served as the speak-. 


er’s stand, to hear President Mitchell 


-urge the southeast Missouri members 


to get ready for the —" con=- 
vention. 


Captain Taylor in south- 


meetings in Wardell, Parma, East 


Prairie, and Wyatt, before 


to Memphis. 


Your Vote May Help 


in Primary Elections 


There will be primary elections in 


Arkansas on July 30th. and August | 
13th. All members of the Union who — 
have paid their poll taxes_and quali- _ 
|fied to vote, are urged to go tothe 
Every. qualified person, re- 
gardless of whether he is white or _. 
colored, has a legal right to vote in — 


polis. 


these elections. Union members are 


| going to the polls and wherever they 


are denied the right to. vote because 
of race or color, their local leaders 


| will take affidavits as to what hape- 


pened and the U. S. District Ate 
torneys will be called on to prosecute 
persons depriving citizens of their 
legal rights. 

The Arkansas State Petes advises 
its readers in Arkansas to vote for 
candidates for office that organized 
labor recommends, This is good ad« 
vice. Another piece of sound advicé 
to voters who do not know the cans 
didiates’ records, is to vote against 
the man already in office unless he 


has proven to be a friend of the | 


working man. There are few 
friends in Arkansas. 


Primary elections in Missouri w 
be held August 6th. There is no 
tax and Union members are turning 
out to vote enmasse for local and 
‘county officers. 


SEN. PHIL BLUSTER 


HELP 
WANTED 


August, 1946 


Rally Opens 
|Drive At Gobler 


» 


“If we don’t 


President H. Mitchell, and Sec- 


for additional local 
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Picking Should © 
e Be $4. 00 A 100 


should be much higher than were 
ings set in Arkansas and Mississippi. 


‘pound on July 25th. It is expected 
-to go higher. 


How Wage Rates Te 
Are Figured | 


the rate is about $2.00; 20¢ to 25¢, 


Picked Per Day 


cotton. A few can even pick more 
than that. But the average man or, 


How Union Members 
Get T heir Crops Out 


- sometimes have to hire a little labor 


_ Wage rate to pay each other that is 


| - out before anyone outside the Union 


To Held Down Price 


promises a fight to the finish with 
planters and the Department of Agri- 


final resort, we will call upon every 
) fuse to pick cotton, for an unfair 


Angust 1946, 
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Rate For Cotton: 


Wages for picking cotton this fall 
paid Jast year under the wage ceil- 


The price of cotton was above 36¢ a 


When cotton is 10¢ a pound or less, 
$1 a 100 lbs. is usually paid. When 
it gets to 15¢ a pound, $1.50 per 100 
Ibs. is paid. When it is 16¢ to 20¢, 


$2.50 per 100. 25¢ to 30¢, it should be 
at least $3 a hundred. Now that it is 


close to 40¢, pickers should demand} 
at least $4.00 per 100 pounds this fall. 


Amount Of Cotton 


There are some pickers who can 
pick 200 to 300 pounds a day in good 


woman, counting time off for heavy 
dew in the morning and unfavorable 


. weather, will do well to average) 
‘picking 150 a day for 5 days a week 
for the 8 weeks the season lasts. 
$4 a hundred pounds, that is $6 a’ 
day, $30 a week, 


At 


or $240 fer the 
season. That is not much money 
since the prices on food and clothing 
have gone so high. 


: ‘There are-still a few members of 
the Union. who are tenants, or share- 
croppers, or small farm owners, who 


to -have their crop picked. A plan | 


_has been worked out in a number of | 


Union Locals whereby the members 


get together and decide what to do 
to’ help each other get the crops 
picked out. Often they decide to 
swap labor with each other, to set a 


fair. Then they help one another and 
the Union man gets his crop cleaned 


gets any work done. If they work 


for the big planter, it is only at the 
Union wage scale. 


Planters Working 


Fer Cotton Picking 


The Delta Council organization of 
Mississippi planters has asked the 
Department of Agriculture to again 


impose a low ceiling on wages to be| 


paid cotton pickers this fall. ) | 
Action has been delayed pending 


the enactment of a new OPA price! 
control law by Congress. i 


The National Farm Labor Union 


culture if they attempt to set a ceil- 
ing on cotton picking wages this fall. 
H. L. Mitchell, President, said, “We 
will challenge their right to beat 
down wages of farm labor in the fed- 
eral courts. We will call the Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture to account be- 
fore the bar of public. opinion. As a 


eotton picker in the mid-South to re- 


wage. 


|Union Leaders In New Jersey 


H. LL. Mitchell Vice F, R. 
visited the P. J. Ritter plant in Bridgeton, N. J. In the picture with 
_ the President and Vice President of the Union, are Mr. Earl Mc- 
Cormick, Personnel Director for the company; Mr. Elmer Hewitt, Busi- 
ness Agent fer the Meat and Cannery Workers Union; and Robert 
Cossahoon, Chief Steward for the A. F. of L. union in the plant. 


Union Rally 
For Strikers 
At Starkey 


Farm laborers on strike against 
the Starkey Farms of Morrissville, 
Pa., were visited by a caravan of cars 


and trucks loaded with 1,000 union 


workers bearing gifts of food and 


clothing,, on Sunday, July 14th. 
Union members from New Jersey, 


| Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Mary- 


jand took part in the demonstration. 

The workers who have been on 
strike heard Louis P. Marciante, 
President of New Jersey Federation 
‘of labor; and Leon B. Schachter, 


| President of the Meat and Cannery 


Workers Union, Local 56, A. F. of L., 
of Camden, encourage them to con- 
tinue their fight against living con- 
ditions which were as bad as any 
prevailing on cotton plantations of 
the South. 

There are more than 250 workers 
on strike at this northern farm. They 
are members of Local 56 of Camden, 
N. J. which has been cooperating 
with the National Farm Labor Union 
for the past four years in the trans- 
fer of seasonal labor from the South 
to canneries where there are closed 
shop contracts. 


The governor of Pennsylvania had 
ordered an investigation of the riot 
caused by armed strike breakers who 
attacked the workers with shotguns 
and bottles recently. Legal proceed- 
ings have been started against the 
company and the strike breakers. 
The union announced that five men 
have already been arrested one are 
awaiting trial. 


Support for the strikers in been 


| newest locals which was recenily or- 


|\for the Advancement of Colored: 


Hundreds Hear Union 


|Speakers In Arkansas 


And Alabama 


Vice President F. R. Betton after 
Speaking a the Union’s final mass 
meetings for the month of July. 


form, Alabama, were the scenes of 
the last two meetings. They were 
‘addressed by Vice President Betton 
land Captain Taylor, Organization 
Director. 

Lake ‘Village, one of the Union’s 


ganized by representatives of the 
Delta District Council, packed the 
New Hope Baptist Church with an 
enthusiastic crowd of over 300 peo- 
ple. Rev. H. N. Wilburn, Local Pres- 
ident, who presided over the meet- 
ings, reported that many new mem- 
bers signed up on the spot. Delega- 
tions also came from other com- 
munities near Lake Village and’ 
asked for organizers to come in and 
set up locals in their sections. 

In Reform, Ala., the windows of 
the Miles C. M. E. Chapel were 
crowded with people who were un- 
able to squeeze their way into the 


meeting. President Hayes McCrary |} 


estimated that almost 500 members 
and friends tried to crowd into the 
church which seats only 250. A full 
delegation attended from the Staf- 
ford, Ala., local, including the Wells 
Quartette which entertained the. 
meeting. President McCrary pre- 
sided and introduced the National 
Vice President and Capt. Taylor. 


enlisted from the Workers Defense 
League, the American Civil Liberties 
Union, and the National Association 


.| Center. 


Lake Village, Arkansas, and Re-| 


souri. 


People. 


Notice To Subscribers 


If you move or otherwise change the place where you sit your mail, 
clip this blank, fill it out and mail to: 


Farm Labor News . 
Box 443 
Memphis 1, Tenn. 


My name is 


My. eld address. 


Send my paper - to the following address: 


now get my at: 


ROUTE 


STATE 


The Good Life 
Delmo Homes. 


By DAVID S. BURGESS 
“The Preacher” 


Building Under Way 
Construction on the new communi« 
ty building at the Lilbourn Negro 
project is now under way. The res- 
idents collected money from their 
own pockets to start the building. 
Another building program 1s under 
way at the East Prairie Community 
Over $200 has been con-« 


tributed toward a building by the 
merchants of the town. Proceeds 
from a pie supper and the raffling of 


a new quilt was applied to the funds 
raised by the residents. 


Quaker Work Camp Project 

Eight college students sent to 
southeast Missouri by the American 
Friends Service Committee are living 
at Lilbourn in the manager’s house 


‘while they work on the two building 
projects. These young men and wom- 
en spend eight hours a day at the 


hard work of building the structures. % 
-|Residents of both projects are co- > 
|operting by volunteering their labor 
“The Union is on the march lke 
|never before since it started,” said 


toward the completion of the build-_ 
ing program. | 


Biil Johnson 


Corporation Director 


Bill Johnson of Wardell, the Union 
organizer for southeast Missouri, has 
been appointed on the Board of Di- 


rectors of the Delmo Housing Corp, 


This news became public when the 
projects councils met at Kennett 4 
few weeks ago to discuss their prob 
lems with the Manager of the Delmo 
Housing Corp., Mr. Rodgers Ha 


Of Benton. 


Missouri Politics 
Rev. Charles Wilson, who was on 
of the leaders of the St. Louis eroug . 

who helped put over the project tq 
save the Delmo housing for the peo? 
ple, is now running for Congress 
against Congressman Cochran. The 
Democratic primary will be held Au- 
gust 6th. in Missouri. Orville Zim- 
merman is unopposed for Congress 
in the 10th. Congressional District 
(southeast Missouri). 


Labor Recruiters In 


Southeast Missouri 


Labor agents recruiting workers to 
pick berries and work in canning 
plants in Michigan are active in Mis~ 
Handbills are being passed 
out telling about the big money that 
pickers can make in Michigan. No 
mention is made of wage rates, hous- 
ing for workers, or cost of transpor- 
tation to the jobs. Project residents 
and all Union members are warned 
against these labor recruiters. 


Planters Want A Ceiling 
On Cotton Picking 


News has come that certain big 
planters in southeast Missouri are 
anxious to impose a ceiling on wages 
of cotton pickers this fall. Remem- 
bering what Bill Johnson and other 
Union members did last fall, I be- 


|lieve that the ceiling can again be 


beaten in Missouri. 


USDA Office Open 


James P. Davis, 
‘Officer for the U. S. Department of 
| Agriculture, announces that his of- 
‘| fice has been opened at 802 W.. Sth 
St., Little Rock, Ark. Mr. Davis will 
furnish information to all persorxis in 
the mid-South who are ne aise: in 
the farm programs. | 
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‘Veterans Who Follow |_ 
Crops Don’t Get As 


(Much As Foreigners 


Erskine, 


Migrant farm laborers are again on 
the road. Major General Graves B. 
Chief of the Re-Training 
and. Re-Employment Administration, 
who deals with veterans’ problems, 


‘says that ex-servicemen are going to 
_get a worse deal than foreign labor 
-imported during the war received. 


The General called upon the Fed- 
eral Government and the states to 
protect the working conditions of 


“migrant farm labor. 


During the war, Erskine said, 


.many tens of thousands. of foreign 
workers were brought into this coun- 


try for agricultural and railroad jobs, 


under international agreements 
which guaranteed them minimum 


“wages, 


‘the same jobs. 
. five million of them are likely to take 
- to the road for seasonal employment, 
_largely in agriculture, Erskine point- 


decent housing, health and 
medical service, and payment of their 


Now, native Americans are ask for 
As many as four to 


ed out. Many of them, he said, are 


‘ex-service men. 


“They should be assured of at 


least the minimum standards which]: 


‘foreign workers had in our country,” 


“the general 


insisted. ‘‘Also, they 


should enjoy the standards equal to 
‘those of non-migratory workers in| — — 


other occupations.” 
If necessary, legislation should be 
enacted to guarantee them a “square 


deal,’”’ Erskine maintained. 


‘Slick Labor Agents 


.Make False Promises 


_To Get Laborers 


- Labor agents recruiting workers 
. for farms and canneries in the North, 
-with false promises of high wages 


and good living conditions, are again 
flocking to the South. 
Thousands of handbills were dis- 


‘tributed in southeast Missouri during 


July, offering work and transporta- 
tion to jobs in Michigan. The cir- 


-culars did not state the wage rate, 


- describe living conditions, or the cost 


-to the worker for transportation tos 
-the job. 


Before the war, it was the custom 
of labor agents to come South, recruit 


. workers, and deliver them to the em- 


ployers at $10 a head. The labor 
agents only interest was in coliecting 
his money. Often the worker was left 
stranded with no place to live and 


-no job. Employers usually had the 
labor agents to recruit twice as many 
workers as they needed in order to 


hold wages down and to prevent 


union organization. 


We warn all workers and especial- 


_ly Union members, not to go off to 
_ distant places in the hope of getting 


| good jobs unless the company offer- 


-work upon arrival, a house to live in, 
‘and union wage rates. 


| Farm Labor News to: 


ing work is willing to give a written 
guarantee of employment, to furnish 
sanitary housing, and to pay fair 
wages. | 
Workers who go on jobs provided 
through their Union are assured of 


Farm Labor News 


The Farm Labor News is published monthly 
by the Nationa] Farm Labor Union Publica- 
tion office—12 N. Lawrence St., Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 


Business office—166 Monroe Ave., Memphis, 
Tenn, 


The subscription rate is 25¢ per year. 3c per 
copy. Bundle rates lc per copy to agents. 

The Farm Labor News is published by the 
_ National Farm Labor Union for its members 
and friends who are subscribers. 

It does not accept advertising. 


Entered as second class matter at Post Office, 
Montgomery, Alabama, June 18, 1946 under 
acts of August 12, 1912 and June 6, 1900. 


Address aH communications concerning the 
Box 443, Memphis 1, 


Tenn. 


My name is 
I get my mail at 


RABOR WILL KNOCK HIM OUT? 


Plot To Keep 
Off Jobs Exposed i 


(Continued From Page One) 
workers. Henderson made no ob- 
jections at that time to hiring Union 
members from the South. He started 
his fight against the welfare of 
southern farm workers as soon as 
Russia got out of the war. 


Henderson’s Bad Record 


Old time members of the Union 
will recall Henderson’s attempt to 


take over, rule, and ruin the STFU 
in 1939 and 1940. He had but a few 
followers. In 1942, he abandoned all 
attempts to organize farm labor. 
Four locals that he had in southeast 
Missouri were on strike for 30¢ an 
hour and this man Henderson sold 
them down the river by calling off 
their strike in the interest of the 
“war effort,’ so he said. He has had 
no organization among farm workers 
since that time. | 


-Henderson is now busily engaged 
in trying to break up the A. F. of L. 
Cannery Workers Union in Cali- 
fornia where the highest wage rate 
for ‘cannery work in the. United 
States is being paid. 


New Locals Organized 


Another local was: near 


Gould, Ark., during the month of 


June. The following were elected as 
officers: Clarence Thompson, Presi- 


Andrew Johnson, Secretary. 


‘dent; Fletcher White, Vice President; 


A new. local- was organized recent- 
ly in the Dark Corners community, 
near Cotton Plant; Ark. . All the ter- 
ritory in the Cotton Plant area’ is 
now served by lecals of the Union. 
Vice President Betton installed the 
charter for this-local and. the -foltow- 
ing officers were elected: Huston 


Tyler, President; M: J. Mathis, Vice 
President; B.°T. Clemmon, Secretary. 
One of the youngest: members of the 


new local is the Vice:President’s son, 


Lacy Betton, 21. 
Missouri 


“e 


A charter. was granted to a local 
at Parma, Mo., during the first part 
of July. This local was organized by 
Prince Jones. The following officers 
were elected: Prince Jones, Presi- 


dent; Ira Laws, 
Blanchie Laws, Secretary. 


Vice President; 


THE FOUR FREEDOMS FUND 


Oakwood Local No. 124 near Gould, Ark., is leading the field in con- 
tributions to the Four Freedoms Fund. Secretary H. N. Williams reported 


in July that $33 was raised by his members. Oakwood Local is the oldest 


in the Delta District Council. The Local now has 92 families who have 
paid in full and an even larger number who have not finished paying their 


1946 dues. 


Every dollar a mémber of the Union or a friend of the Union gives to 
the Four Freedoms Fund will be used to make the Farm Labor Conference 
in Washington next January a big success. 


Have you made your contribution? Fill out the blank below and send 
it in at once with any amount you want to give. 


FOUR FREEDOMS FUND 


[ WILL GIVE $ 


¢ 
> - 


more to the Four Freedoms Fund by 


> 


now to the Four Freedoms Fund, and I will give 


MONTH 


DAY 


194— 


“ROUTE BOX 
Iam a mémber of 


TOWN 


Local No. 


I am not a member, but I want to help. ( ) Check X. | 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO NATIONAL/FARM LABOR 


|| UNION, BOX 443, MEMPHIS 1, TENN. 


STATE 


Here’ s List Of 


August 


| Oak Grove—August 4th. 


The first Sunday in August, a mass _ 


meeting. will be held at Oak Grove 


sored by Local No. 13. Speakers will 
be Capt. Barney B. Taylor, Organi- 
zation Director; 
President; and Cc. C. Watson, Presi- 


trict Council. Refreshments will be 
served and all funds raised at the 


|meeting will go toward paying ex- 
| penses of a delegation from the local 


to the annual convention in Wash- 


ington. 


Brinkley, Arkansas— 
August 11th. 


Oni the second Sunday, there will 


: be a meeting in the town of Brinkley 


at the Presbyterian Church at 2 PM. 
The meeting is being put on by the 


-|two Union locals near. Brinkley. 
4 Brager Bradley and L. B. Armstrong 


are in charge. Capt. Taylor and 


others will speak, 


Edmondson, Arkansas~ 


On the third Sunday in Augiat a 


mass meeting will be held at the 
Mary Baker Park in Edmondson. 
Capt. Taylor will be the featured 
speaker. 


few “all Negro” towns-remaining in 


| the -mid-South. For -several years, 
members of the Union have been in- . 
/ volved in a suit with Harold Weaver, | 
the big plantation owner who’took 


over their town for. taxes back dur- 
ing the depression. It is the scene 


nation wide attention. Taking part 
in the meeting will be a large group 


plantation at nearog Lehi. 
Boyle, Mi 


August 25th. 


air meeting near Boyle, Miss., 


69, of which B. J. Bennett is Presi- 
dent, is sponsoring the meeting. 


local meetings will be held nearly 
every night. Northeast Arkansas 
members will meet with Organiza- 
tion Director Taylor in their local 
meetings and plan the campaign to 
build up Union organization. The 
week of August 5th. to 8th. will 
mean a return engagement in south- 
east Missouri for Capt. Taylor. There 
are dates open for local meetings 
from August 15th. to August 31st. 
Local officers and organizers who 


set a date for oie community. 


Doctors Refuse 


Labor Picking Cotton 

H. L. Mitchell, President of the 
National Farm Labor Union, has pro- 
tested to the U. S. Public Health 


|Service because members of the 


Union are being refused blood tests 


health departments or private doc- 
tors in some counties in Arkansas. 


with large cotton planters, Mitchell 
charged, to prevent farm workers 
from going out of the state during 


off season to take Jobs provided: by 
the Union. 


Mitchell said that he had reports 
from a large number of members 


doctor for a Wassermann or Kahn 
test, the men and women were told, 


Church near Widener J unction, Ar- 
kansas. The meeting is being spon- 


F. R. Betton, Vice 


dent of the Northeast Arkansas Dis-. 


Edmondson is one of the — 


of the Tee Davis case which attracted 
of white farm hands living on a 


On the fourth Saiaby: in August, | 
Capt. Taylor is scheduled for an open 


, in the 
heart of the Yazoo-Miss-; delta. Local — 


Throughout the month of August | 


want to hold special night meetings, | 
should contact the office at once and 


Health Cards To Keep. 


when they apply either to public 


- Some doctors are in a conspiracy 


stating that when they applied to any | 


| “You don’t need a health ware to pick 
cotton.” 
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